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Thieu has now taken a position which may force him to reject the 
agreement we are in the process of negotiating. We must, therefore, 
consider that our signing the agreement, should we achieve one, 

may produce a public confrontation with Thieu and possibly his over- 
throw. 


It now appears that the mission to Saigon will have two purposes: 

(1) to utilize the off chance of getting Thieu's acceptance, and (2) to 
put us in the best possible posture for a confrontation. Henry advises 
that he tends to believe that the Vice President should still be our 
emissary since we now must resort to the biggest gun available. 
Certainly, after Thieu’s speech, regard on our side for Thieu's 
sensitivities should no longer be a factor. Henry also believes that 
if we get a decent agreement we cannot now turn back and the Vice 
President would be best able to protect our right flank in a confronta- 
tion with Thieu. 

Henry also believes that the decision on whether or not to proceed 
with the Vice President's mission, assuming a satisfactory agree- 
ment, should be delayed until he returns and until we have an oppor- 
tunity to consider most carefully what we are doing. I share this 
view since Thieu has obviously upped the ante dramatically and to 
a degree that it may now be impossible for him to cave. Therefore, 
we have to consider the implications of driving ahead, regardless 
of Thieu, in the context of our overall objectives in Southeast Asia. 

Henry has confirmed in a message this morning that he is in full 
agreement and will comply totally with the advice you provided 
yesterday. He will do his best today and, if necessary, stay on 
tomorrow and beyond in an effort to get an agreement. He will return 
only if Le Due Tho takes an absolutely unacceptably negative stance 
at today's meeting. If this in fact occurs, he will recess quietly 
and not under any circumstances break off the talks. 
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SUBJECT: 







Vietnam 

ffHE PEESXDEJiT. HAS. SEEH.. 

‘Recent events force us to take a dispassionate look at where we are 
Vietnam, the likely prospects, and the policy options as we head j/to the 
terminal phase of our involvement. 


The underlying assumption remains what it has been from the outset of 
your Administration: the manner in which we end the war, or at least 
our participation, is crucial both for America's global position and for * 

the fabric of our society. 

A swift collapse in South Vietnam traced to precipitate American withdrawal 
would seriously endanger your effort to shape a new foreign policy role for 
this country. The impact on friends, adversaries and our own people would 
be likely to swing us from post World War II predominance to post Vietnam 
abdication, instead of striking the balanced posture of the Nixon Doctrine. 


At home, the need to close the conflict with dignity is perhaps even more 
compelling. An ignominious rout in Vietnam would leave deep scars on 
our society, calling into question the heavy sacrifices and fueling the im- 
pulses for recrimination. The already rampant crisis of authority would 
deepen. For the future of our own people, then, as well as for interna- 
tional reasons, it is essential that we leave Vietnam as an act of govern- 
mental policy and with dignity, not as a response to pressures and in the 


form of a collapse. 
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Basic Policy Options 


I see essentially four policy options, none without significant risks. 


• v/ 

;iaun 


1, Fixe d Withdrawals for Prisoners. We would ^ower^bur negotiating 
sights and break out points £ne and two of our eight poiitts fixing a data for 
our withdrawals in exchange for prisoner release and a ceasefire with our 

forces. 


A" 


This has surface appeal.VWe could probably negotiate such a deal and thus 
get our prisoners back soon and our forces out safelyv^We would, in any 
event, smoke out Hanoi's asking price in a very brief period./This_cours<? 
would seem to pull the teeth of domestic opposition. 


V.\A 


However, we can expect Hanoi to demand an^l m o_ st impossib ly _b rief de ad- 
‘ /line for our troops. Cessation of air support throughout Indochina, the 
/ removal of at least some American equipment, and restrictions on our 
• I a s ri-inn - r T Vy ? - nwiy*" -™ake pol^^ jgmands aUo x ..,asfor eshadowed 
’ by Wi^^Ztatement in thTsiitl^W i6j^nary. meeting tKaTr elea s e 
rd&Jri^rTis linked to Thieu's r^rovSTas well as our withdrawals. 
%ius. whatever package we put together would probably weaken the ™ 

A fatally. North Vietnam ese supplies and pers onnel cou^d pour down the Tra 1, 
unhindereTTBreitirer^Hitary action or a negotiated settlement. Sou 
Vietnam would probably topple within months, if not immediately un e 
impact of the settlement itself. The unravelling could well occur while 
some of our forces were still in country. Without American air power 
Laos and Cambodia could be expected to fall as well. 

In short, this option remains decisively unattractive. 

2. Plav Out Vietnamization. W e would^^ to end our inv o l vement 
in V ietnam through our_unilate^T poH cy^ou could announce reductions 
in o£r~ presence down to a residual £7ce which we would hold along with 
our air support, to bargain for the prisoners. We would continue heavy 
bombing I the Panhandle at least through the next dry s + f s °^ Spr ^f 
provide necessary economic and military assistance to the GV . 
reveal our extensive negotiating record and portray this course as our only 
realistic alternative, given the other side's rejection of every reasona 

negotiating proposal. 

This option would provide maximum support for the GVN, have the least 
destabilizing effect in South Vietnam, and leave it in the stronges posi ion 
to continue the conflict at present or expected levels. It would mean a so 
continued assistance for Laos and Cambodia. It would re am w a 

of our fading assets for negotiations. 
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The probably fatal flaw is o ur domestic f ront. Pressure s are already 
mounting for r estrictive legislation on our troopTan d our aid^ The debate 
in this country would zero in on Thieu as the soie^ obstacle to a settlement 
and we could probably not sustain our position given the uncontested elec 10 
in South Vietnam. Our prisoners might become stakes in a bigger game 
with the other side's demanding political concessions, whereas now there 
is a chance for a straight prisoners -withdrawal deal. 

Thus, in order for this option to be effective we must greatly shore U P 
our domestic front. Only clear signs of a private negotiating effort and, if 
it fails, an even more impressive negotiating record than we now have, would 
have a chance to stave off Congressional pressures and permit this course 
of action to succeed. The holding up of our domestic front m turn would 
increase the chances for negotiations* 



4. Another Major Negotiating Effort. We would make one last major 
attempt to construct a negotiated settlement, either to end the war or to 
brighten the prospects for ending our involvement under option 2. 

Attache* aV^MG-is^the^hr^St^ presented to the na ™f 3e 

on Auv^S C an agreed^tafeme^ff f principles for a settlement. This 
document^lected all the progress we had made and attempted to bn ge 
the positions of the two sides. As you know, all questions have been 
essentially settled except the political one (point three) and some manageabie 
haggling over our withdrawals (point one). Thus we have basic ag reement 
on prisoner release, an Indpchina ceasefire, respect for the 1954 and 962 
Geneva Accords, international supervision and international guarantees. 
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The complete scenario for this proposed coarse is at Tab A. 

Its successful outcome would be clearly traced to your initiative with 
Gromyko when he was here for a visit/ 

If our effort fails, we would be in a much better position to go 
with option 2 in January, announcing withdrawals down to a residual 
force which we would maintain along with air support until our prisoners 
were released. Even the most dovish opponent could hardly claim he 
would offer more for a negotiated settlement. 

If our negotiating effort succeeds, we could sign an agreement 
in principle in November or December. There could then be a final 
agreement and peace in Indochina by the spring of 1972^/^^ 



Attachments 


I 

i 
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Late November . HAK flies secretly to Moscow and works_ou^ 
with Pham Van Dong an agreement in principle to be jointly 

announced mid-December 1971. 

Early December. U . S. informs Thieu and other interested friends. 
Mid- December* Washington and Hanoi j ointly announc e agreement_in 
principle . U. S, seven month withdrawal, and exchange of prisoners 
to begin on January 1, 1972. Paris negotiators start work on details 
of settlement, including election machinery and ceasefire. 


1972 

January . U. S. withdrawals and prisoner exchange begins. 

m 

(Alternative if no negotiated settlement: President announces 
further U. S. withdrawals of 100,000, down to residual force of 
40, 000 by August 1, 1972 which will remain, along with air support, 
until we get our prisoners. He reveals extensive negotiating efforts 
which Hanoi and domestic opposition have thwarted. ) 


March. First Big Trip. 

April. Final agreement signed by both sides. Electoral Commission 

and international supervision body begin to be formed. 

May. Second Big Trip. 

August . U. S. withdrawals and prisoner exchange completed. U.S. 
presence down to 10,000 (-) residual force. Thieu resigns and 

caretaker government takes over. Withdrawal of U.S. residual 

« 

force begins. 

September. Presidential election in South Vietnam. 



I 
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DRAFT AGREED STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES 
FOR A NEGOTIATED SETTLEMENT FOR INDOCHINA 


1. The withdrawal of all U. S. forces and other foreign forces 
allied with the government of South Vietnam will be completed no 
later than seven months after this agreed statement of principles 


is signed. 


2. The release of all military men and innocent civilians 
captured throughout Indochina will be carried out in parallel' with the 
troop withdrawals mentioned in Point 1, Both sides will present a 


complete list of military men and innocent civilians held throughout 


Indochina on the day this statement is signed. 


The release of 


these prisoners will begin on the same day as the withdrawals 
mentioned in Point 1 and will end on the day such withdrawals are 
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7. There will be international supervision of the military aspects of 
this agreement including the ceasefire and its provisions, the release of 
prisoners of war and innocent civilians, and the withdrawal of outside forces 


from Indochina. 
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Understandings Associated with the Draft Agreed 

Statement of Principles 



2. Within one month after the signature of the agreed statement 
of principles, the President of the United States will request from the 
Congress authorization and appropriations for a five-year program of 
economic assistance for all the countries of Indochina. He will request 
a sum of seven and a half billion dollars over a five-year period, of 
which no less than two billion dollars would be set aside for the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam. He will further request that the 
great bulk of this economic assistance program be in grants with the 
remainder in long term, low interest loans. 
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